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trality towards Russia"; Russia wanted this, and it was sufficient for him too.
The possibilities suggested by me that a new Pitt might not desire such a neutrality, and might prefer our hostility, and further that other constellations were just as conceivable, and that only a respectable naval force could qualify us for an alliance with Russia and other Powers, were thrust aside by Bismarck almost angrily. He said that taken as individuals the English were quite worthy people, but they were shopkeepers in politics. If they came, we should slay them with the butt ends of our rifles. He was totally incapable of understanding that a close blockade would overcome us.
The old Prince was obviously thinking of the agrarian Germany of 1870, and the political England of 1864; and he no longer understood the powerful position of the British world-empire in 1897. Altogether, he was following his own preconceived ideas rather than giving himself the trouble to take in a new scheme. In the main, however, he agreed with me: " There is no need for you to persuade me that we need a bigger navy." He confirmed his approval of my procedure in writing later.
The memoranda of the former French ambassador in Berlin, Baron de Courcel, show how responsive the Prince was, in his best days, to the idea that we ought to possess a certain definite value as an ally against England. When the colonial aspirations of Germany and France seemed to converge in 1884, the Prince